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Implementing The Recommendations Of The Midcentury 
White House Conference On Children and Youth— 
A Challenge To Public Welfare Agencies 


HE Mipcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, held in early December, 
1950, was the culmination of many months of 
intensive preparation at national, state and local levels. 
In a major share of those preparatory steps public 
welfare personnel carried important responsibilities. 

t the same time they began to make plans for in- 
ensive follow-up activities. 

The findings and recommendations of the Confer- 
tnce itself, together with the wealth of materials as- 
sembled on the current status of child welfare, present 
a definite challenge to all of us in public welfare. We 
know more specifically than ever before what the 
unmet needs of children and youth are throughout 
the country. We have available better guides than 
formerly for the development of needed programs 
and services. We have, largely as a result of expand- 
ing programs of services for children, both financial 
nd non-financial, an increasing number of children 
and families looking to public welfare for services. 





Editorial 


Our Cities Must Fight Back - Sienbasedictsianaiatiaaiaaainitaig 
The Mid-Century White House iinens on Children and Youth _. 
Youth At the White House Conference» 


News and Notes... 


We have, in spite of continued shortages, more and 
better trained personnel, more financial and non-finan- 
cial resources than ever before with which to meet 
needs of children and youth. The responsibility and 
the opportunity are, we believe, fully recognized by 
public welfare agencies. 

The year 1951 will be one of great changes in our 
national life. As we move increasingly toward a state 
of national defense, our human resources must like- 
wise be strengthened. The extent to which public 
welfare accepts responsibility for implementing those 
results of the Midcentury White House Conference 
which relate to child welfare services, broadly defined, 
will be of major significance in determining the extent 
to which the objectives of the Conference will be 
achieved. 


E.Lten Winston, Vice President, 
American Public Welfare Association, 
and Commissioner, North Carolina 


State Board of Public Welfare 
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OUR CITIES MUST FIGHT BACK 


An Address by JAMES J. WADSWORTH, 
Acting Director of Civil Defense, National Security Resources Board, 
at the luncheon meeting, November 30, of the Annual Round Table Conference 


ERHAPS NOWHERE in the United States would it 
p be possible to find an audience more appreciative 

of the things I have to say today than this meet- 
ing of the American Public Welfare Association. The 
important thing about this audience is that you people 
are representatives of your municipal and state gov- 
ernments. That is exactly what our civilian defense 
organization must be—a governmental activity, first 
and foremost. 

It has been said before, and it cannot be said too 
often, that the protection and care of all citizens dur- 
ing and after disaster are the basic responsibilities of 
their government. Civil defense welfare plans may 
be local and voluntary by birth, but they must be 
governmental by marriage—even at the cost of a 
shotgun wedding. The head of the civil defense 
family must be the duly constituted authority of the 


state, and of no one else. 

T Is WORTH repeating here what the plan for organ- 
l izing the civil defense of the United States has 
to say about organizational responsibilities. I quote 
from “United States Civil Defense” as submitted to 
the President on September 8, as follows: 

“The basic operating responsibility for civil defense 
is in the individual and his local government. The 
individual, given all training possible, does what he 
can for himself in an emergency. The family unit, 
similarly trained, attacks its own problems while also 
contributing to the organized community effort. The 
community’s civil defense organization works to meet 
its own crisis, receiving outside help if its facilities 
are inadequate, or contributing support to neighbor- 
ing communities under organized State direction. In 
order to help communities carry out their responsibil- 
ity, the State and Federal Governments contribute 
assistance in organizational advice, over-all planning, 
and resources.” 

This plan does not undertake to say who should be 
the top welfare director of your state’s civil defense 
organization; it says only that he must be a repre- 
sentative of the government of that state. He may 
be the head of public welfare, or the assistant head, 
or some other state official assigned to the task by the 
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governor. He should not be a representative of the 
volunteer welfare organization alone, because such 
organizations lack the official status that is necessary 
to all branches of organized civil defense. 

Civil defense will need people who have had ex- 
perience in various welfare fields—people who have 
served in the Red Cross and in war relief or as 
representatives of the Friends, the Unitarians, the 
Catholic and the Jewish relief agencies. Their help 
will be welcome and necessary, not only because civil 
defense must be a volunteer and cooperative activity, 
but because there are not enough public welfare 
people to go around. 

All trained welfare personnel and many untrained 
volunteer workers will be required in the event of 
enemy attack. But it must be stated again that the 
direction of those people, and the plan under which 
they would operate, must be the responsibility of 
legally established local and state authorities. 


EscaPIsM 


. N~ LET US TURN TO A matter which has given much 
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concern to the architects of the civil defense plan. 
This one problem will exemplify better than any- 
thing else, I think, the necessity for governmental 
leadership—whether state, local, or federal—in getting 
up off the floor and fighting back in case of enemy 
attack. 

There has developed among certain groups in this 
country what we call a “take-to-the-hills” mentality. 
By that I mean that there is a tendency, on the part 
of some people, to visualize any attack here by an 
enemy as the signal for a sort of group vacation on 
the part of thousands of city dwellers. 

As these escapists view civil defense, it is only nec- 
essary to pack a change of clothing, a toothbrush and 
a few cosmetics in a weekend bag, ready to be picked 
up at the first hint of trouble. By some process of 
reasoning they then expect that a government agency 
will send cars around to their doors, well ahead of 
time, and drive them to unnamed refuges in the 
country where they will be safe until the whole thing 
blows over. 

Lacking this special service on the part of their 
government, some of the cannier members of this 
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group of non-thinkers are prepared to take matters 
into their own hands. They have ample supplies of 
necessities and a few luxuries stored away somewhere 
in case of need, and are ready to jump into their own 
cars and make for the hills themselves at any sign 
of danger. 

Even some of our experienced welfare people are 
not immune to this type of thinking, though they 
should know better. There are some public welfare 
workers who envision an enemy attack only in terms 
of mass evacuation of our cities and mass feeding 
and shelter of the homeless—all of whom will be 
completely separated from their normal group and 
work associations by this idealized mass exodus. 


Fase Picture 


JO PICTURE COULD ignore reality more tragically than 
\ this. It is a false picture because it ignores not 
only the experience of the British and the other people 
who have been subjected to prolonged bombing, but 
the most elemental factors in military, economic and 
human behavior as well. No head of a family wants 
to be separated from his home and loved ones in 
time of trial. No community can continue to exist as 
a productive force if its workers are scattered to the 
four winds. And no nation can defend itself success- 
fully by needless, wholesale desertions in the face of 
enemy fire. 

Therefore, the imaginings of the “take-to-the-hills” 
mentality cannot be allowed to come true. It is time 
to get tough with ourselves over this question of what 
will happen if we are attacked. There can be no 
mass stampede from our critical target areas, for 
the simple reason that no such stampede would be 
permitted by the state and local authorities who are 
responsible for your safety and welfare and our na- 
tional security. There can be no mass evacuation of 
our great cities because no such mass surrender of 
our production centers in time of war could possibly 
be conceived of by the American people. 

On the contrary, if and when the chips go down, 
every strategic target area in America will be manned 
and fought with every bit of human vigor and every 
scrap of material resource we have. Every community 
must be defended to the utmost. For the first time 
since the Indian Wars every soldier and every civilian 
—man, woman and child—will be equal in danger 
and in personal responsibility. There will be no re- 
treat from the production lines. There will be no 
voluntary surrender of a single machine, or a single 
home, that might help our armed forces to wage 
war. There cannot be any such surrender—there 
cannot be any such retreat—for three basic reasons. 

First of all, mass evacuations have proven contrary 


to every human instinct in time of emergency. True, at 
first there is a very human impulse to flee from attack, 
to get away from the point of danger. That is immedi- 
ately counteracted, however, by the much stronger 
urge to return to familiar surroundings and the com- 
forting presence of relatives and friends. In Britain, 
even the plan for priority evacuations in World 
War II was not successful because workers were 
unhappy without their families, and because wives 
and children fared less well in strange though safe 
surroundings than at home, however dangerous. 

There are many complaints from communities in 
England that received evacuees, and from the evac- 
uees themselves, because it proved extremely difficult 
to match the background and living habits of stran- 
gers, one to another. School children who were sent 
away began to trickle back, and in a very short time 
the families were reunited and better equipped to face 
enemy attack as units than they had been when 
scattered in widely-separated refuges. 


EXPERIENCE OF HirosHIMA 


N HIROSHIMA THE survivors of the city fled at once, 
l after the bombing, but within a week most of 
them were back. Their initial panic was due not so 
much to the effects of the atom bomb as to the fact 
that Hiroshima had almost no warning system or 
civil defense training. The city had not previously been 
attacked and its inhabitants had fallen into the 
habit of thinking that they were safe and would 
not be assaulted. Still, unprepared as they were, the 
people rallied and returned to their homes even in 
the face of unknown dangers from a new and terrible 
weapon. 

From these two examples—and they are only two 
among many—we may logically conclude that our 
people do not want to give up their familiar habits, 
and that they will not do so except at the urgings 
of the “take-to-the-hills” mentality to which I have 
referred. To this lesson we must add the additional 
experience of other lands in the matter of mass 
shelters. Never during the entire course of the war 
did more than one-seventh of the London population 
take refuge in mass shelters. Along toward the end 
of the war, the London shelters were only forty per 
cent occupied, despite the last-minute use of rockets 
and buzz-bombs by the Nazis. Mass shelters are 
necessary and useful things in case of prolonged 
attack. Our cities must have them, and will have 
them—but they will be used primarily for rest pur- 
poses. 

The record shows that, under civilian bombard- 
ment, people become exhausted under the burden 
of watchfulness and tension in their own homes, It is 
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not surprising that, when the strain becomes too 
great, they should need and seek relief from that 
burden. Mass shelters then become places where a 
family can enjoy a night of uninterrupted sleep—but 
home is still the place where the average family pre- 
fers to be, as long as that home still stands. 

That was the experience in Germany and Japan, 
as well as in London. In provincial English towns 
the same conditions applied. In the absence of mass 
shelters, rest was obtained by taking the family into 
the country for a night or two. The people were 
not running or hiding; they were merely looking 
for a good night’s sleep. No loss of morale was in- 
volved, and there was no increase in absenteeism. 
The workers and their families rested only in order 
to keep on fighting. 


Mass Evacuation No ANsSwER 


T Is PLAIN, therefore, that mass evacuation and all 
| the other mass activities which well-meaning 
people might plan for us are not the answer to the 
problem of defending our homes. They are only 
temporary stop-gaps in time of trouble. They are 
not and can never be a practical way of life for 
the average family, even in the atomic age. 

The same decision applies in another way to the 
harsh realities of atomic warfare. To be blunt about 
the matter, it would be physically impossible to evac- 
uate a modern American city following an atomic 
blast. It has been calculated, for instance, that if all 
the citizens of San Francisco who owned automobiles 
were to try to get out of the city at once, and if all 
but the one major outlet were blocked, the first 
automobile in line would be in Salt Lake City—750 
miles away—before the last car had crossed the 
Golden Gate Bridge. Even the rigors of Sunday 
driving now produce impossible traffic jams around 
our metropolitan centers, as we all know. Emer- 
gency evacuation on a mass scale would be far worse. 

The existing civil defense plan allows for the re- 
moval of priority groups such as school-age children, 
mothers and preschool youngsters, pregnant women, 
and the aged and infirm. Such evacuation would be 
on a voluntary basis, and is planned only because it 
is a natural part of the democratic process to make 
a choice available to residents of critical target areas. 
Each family should be free to decide for itself, in 
advance, whether its more helpless members should 
go or stay. Once an attack had occurred, however, no 
immediate mass evacuation would be practical. 

You have only to ask yourself what transportation 
problems would be like under emergency conditions 
to see how impossible it is to contemplate, for one 
single moment, the emptying of our cities after an 


attack has been launched. For one thing, many streets 
and highways would be clogged by tons of masonry 
and other debris. Fires would be burning every. 
where, and the amount of destruction would seri- 
ously handicap the movement of traffic. For another 
thing, those automobiles which survived the blast 
would undoubtedly be commandered temporarily 
by the civil defense authorities. 

Why? Because there would be thousands of casual- 
ties to be removed to hospitals and first aid centers 
at the earliest possible moment. Additional hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of rescue workers would have 
to be brought into the city over such highways as 
were still passable. It would be imperative to halt 
the movement of any unauthorized traffic for the 
better defense and relief of the beleaguered inhabit. 
ants. 


Roap Biocxs 


HE RESULT wouLp be that civilians with no idea 
j porte escape would have to be turned back. The 
civil defense director of at least one state has an- 
nounced that he plans to set up road blocks for that 
very purpose. He would have the legal and moral 
right to take that action, and would be thoroughly 
justified in doing so. Remember, under the mobile 
support plan provided by the civil defense organiza- 
tion, help would seek out the victims of atomic attack. 
It would not be necessary for the victims to leave 
their homes and jobs to find that help, unless those 
homes and jobs no longer existed. 

The highways and communications system of any 
stricken area would of necessity be reserved for the 
funneling of aid into that area, rather than for the 
escape of its inhabitants who might seek to get out. 
Those of you who have seen pictures of the refugee 
choked roads of Europe during the last war will 
know what I mean. It is impossible to conduct relief 
operations or military defense over such roads, and 
every official effort would be made to keep such 
stampedes from occurring. 

Finally, we come to the effects of evacuation upon 
war production. The thing most feared by any po 
tential enemy of the United States is our marvelous 
production capacity. That is the thing above all others 
which would allow us to defend ourselves after an 
atomic attack. It is also the one thing that would win 
for us, eventually, over any possible concentration of 
enemy power. For those reasons our productive abil- 
ity must be preserved at all costs. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, production capacity 
means manpower, and factories in which that man- 
power can operate. But production capacity is noth- 
ing without the community in which it thrives. In 
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the community sense, production capacity also means 
houses within reach of the factories, and transporta- 
tion facilities by which people can get to and from 
their work. It means wives at home to cook dinner 
when the shift is over, and food for them to cook. It 
means families to be cared for, and places for those 
families to live in, and enough light and heat and 


water to make their homes habitable. It means schools - 


for the children, and medical care for the old and 
infirm. 


Peorte Must Stay 


LL THOSE HUMAN needs are prime responsibilities 
Ace the local, state and national civil defense au- 
thorities. They cannot be supplied in a workable 
pattern that will allow the people to go about their 
business, if those same people are to be needlessly up- 
rooted from their homes, separated from one another, 
and moved to strange surorundings. Moreover, while 
it might be possible to evacuate thousands of people, 
it would be clearly impossible to evacuate the factories 
where they earn their living. If the plants stay, there- 
fore, the people must stay, too. 

I referred a moment ago to the fact that never 
since the days of the Indian Wars had the civilian and 
the soldier been exposed to equal dangers. I ask 
you now to remember what pioneer life was like in 
this country, because I want to emphasize that Ameri- 
cans have faced before in their history the same sort 
of all-out warfare that we face today. We honor in 
our national memory a time when every single home 
was prepared to resist attacks no less savage in intent 
than the worst that our enemies could hurl against 
us today. 

There was a time in this country when the gun 
and the plow were never far apart; when every wife 
was ready to reload a smoking rifle at the side of 
her man; when every child knew how to carry water 
and put out fire arrows behind the stockades. We 
defended our homes fiercely and well in those days, 
and we can defend them again if we must. There 
has been no increase in the nature of savagery since 
that time, but there has been a vast increase in the 
strength of Americans, as a people, committed to 
the idea of personal freedom and individual respon- 
sibility. 

I say that we need much less talk about mass 
evacuations in this land of ours from now on, and 
much more thinking and planning based on the 
self-reliance of the average American. Admittedly 
an enemy attack will leave some of our people with- 
out housing or adequate clothing, with no place to 
eat, wash or sleep, and with no means of transporta- 
tion to better quarters. 





Those people will need and get information and 
help in locating missing relatives and in caring for 
their children and the aged or infirm members of 
their families. Some of them will have to be removed 
to safety and, in places of known danger, a number 
of such removals may be arranged beforehand—as 
already stated. Proper organization of civil defense 
throughout the nation will allow for all those pos- 
sibilities. It will not allow for the mass evacuation of 
thousands of necessary workers and the complete 
abandonment of our cities to a possible aggressor. 


Our REspPonsIBILITY 


IVIL DEFENSE must be manned by those self-same 
C workers, for one thing, and it is likely that almost 
every one of us will be doing double duty as block 
wardens, rescue workers, and fire fighters. The men 
and women upon whom our war output would de- 
pend will be the very men and women to whom we 
look for the defense of our homes—namely ourselves. 
There is no one else to do the job. 

I am confident that once the American people 
realize that fact, there will be a great resurgence of 
national, personal, individual courage. When the 
average American understands that to stay in his 
city is to fight, he will stay and fight. In those 
circumstances he would prefer to have his wife and 
children with him rather than to have them home- 
less transients, unless that was absolutely necessary. 
Ask yourself how you personally would feel about 
the matter, and I think each of you will come up with 
the same answer. 

We Americans do not seek a war and will not 
start one. If we are attacked, however, we have 
our own ways of fighting a war—and winning it. 
We are not a faceless people to be moved from one 
part of the country to another in cattle cars and 
housed in the equivalent of labor camps. We will 
do what we can for ourselves to avoid the need of 
any such treatment, and do it more cheerfully than 
our Critics expect. 

One of the things we can all do—and do now— 
is to organize our local civil defense at the home 
and neighborhood and community level, so that it 
may be backed by the full resources of the state and 
the nation. In that way we can continue to live and 
work where we are, with what we have, and with 
our own families around us, despite the worst that 
any aggressor can hurl against us. 

That was the American way three hundred years 
ago, and two hundred years ago, and one hundred 
years ago. I am convinced that it is still the American 
way of today—and of tomorrow. 








THE MID-CENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


A report by FRED DELLIQUADRI, Director, 


Division of Child Welfare and Youth Service, Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare, 
and Chairman during 1949 and 1950 of APW A’S Committee on Services to Children 


scar Ewin, chairman of the Mid-Century White 

House Conference on Children and Youth, in 

introducing the President of the United States, 
stated that the more than 5,000 delegates and interna- 
tional guests gathered at the National Guard Armory 
in Washington, D. C. were the largest and greatest 
meeting about children of America that this country 
had ever seen. He went on to say that the delegates 
represented experts and citizens, youth and adults 
from every state and territory and spoke for some 
100,000 men, women and youth who have worked for 
two years in preparation for the Mid-Century Con- 
ference. 

It is quite difficult for one to relate or express in 
writing enough about this conference that was held 
on December 3-7. It is difficult because as a delegate 
one was able only to participate and observe a very 
small part of the conference sessions. The full force 
of Mr. Ewing’s observation as to the size of the con- 
ference was felt as one hurried to and fro from the 
Washington hotels to the huge Armory where all 
the meetings were held; as one hurried from the 
general sessions to the panel discussions and the work 
groups; as one viewed and reviewed some of the 
114 exhibits that occupied about one fourth of the 
space in the Armory; and as one found his way to 
the temporary cafeteria set up to feed the thousands 
of delegates at the conference headquarters. 


SERIOUSNESS OF ATTITUDE 


ESPITE THE FACT that the conference was over- 
it shadowed by a critical crisis in world affairs, there 
was an intentness and seriousness about the delegates 
to hear, discuss and learn as much as possible of what 
could be done and how the delegates themselves could 
help in providing for children and youth a fair chance 
to achieve a healthy personality. Time and time 
again, not only at the conference, but during the 
past two years, we reminded ourselves that this con- 
ference was quite different from the four previous 
White House Conferences. It was expressed aptly 
by Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau 


and Secretary to the White House Conference, in 
the closing speech of the conference when she said: 
“The task set forth before us by the Mid-Century 
White House Conference is much more far-reaching 
than that envisioned by previous conferences. It is 
concerned less with the saving of life than with the 
purpose and meaning of life in the light of the world’s 
needs and world’s problems. Amid the harsh 
anxieties of the moment, the conference has dared 
to adopt a platform and a pledge which sums up in 
words of eloquence and idealism the aspirations of 
previous conferences and the imperatives drawn out 
of scientific study and practical experience.” 

The success of the conference, the magnitude of its 
planning, and the preparation of the delegates for 
the meetings, were in a large measure due to the hard 
working conference staff under the able leadership 
of the Executive Director of the Conference, Melvin 
A. Glasser. His staff was able to send in advance to 
the delegates three important conference reports: 


ApvVANCE CONFERENCE REporTs 


1. Report on State and Local Action. This report 
brought together in summary fashion the efforts and 
labors of the thousands of citizens who comprised the 
state and local committees that have been working 
together since 1948. 

2. Report on Youth; National Organizations; and 
Federal Government. The report on youth was writ- 
ten by young people who participated in the confer- 
ence and demonstrated that youth was able, ready 
and anxious to accept its responsibilities and to make 
its contribution to the well-being of society. The 
report on national organizations represented the work 
of the Advisory Council on Participation of National 
Organizations to the work of the Mid-Century White 
House Conference. It tells the story of over 500 such 
organizations and their programs for children and 
youth. The report on “How the Federal Government 
Serves Youth” was the result of the activities of the 
Advisory Council on Federal Government participa 
tion. It reveals the development of federal programs 
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for children and youth; the programs that affect chil- 
dren and youth; the extent of these federal programs; 
the various federal agencies that serve children and 
youth. Besides making its facilities and resources 
available to the fact-finding committee, the federal 
agencies were responsible for the graphic presenta- 
tion of social and economic forces important in the 
lives of children, entitled Children of the U. S. A— 
A Chart Book. 

3. A Digest Report of the Fact-Finding Report. 
This report represents the work of the fact-finding 
staff under the directorship of Dr. Helen Witmer 
and the advice and counsel of the fact-finding com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Benjamin Youngdahl. 

As stated, the digests are only a condensation of 
the full fact-finding Report to the Mid-Century White 
House Conference and are approximately one-tenth 
of its final length. The final version of the full report 
will probably be available in the Fall of 1951. Besides 
the fact-finding staff and committee, some 12 agencies, 
organizations and universities, more than 8 federal 
bureaus and agencies and some 108 individuals, con- 
tributed to the work of the fact-finding staff. The 
report appears in two sections: the first is entitled 
The Making of a Healthy Personality and the second 
part, Implications of the Conduct of Social Institu- 
tions. The latter report deals at length with the fam- 
ily, church and synagogue, school, health services, 
social services, courts and services for delinquents, 
juvenile courts, education for parenthood and family 
living, leisure time services, vocational guidance and 
employment, and services for children with physical 
and intellectual limitations. 


Mucu to LEarN 


HE REPORT ITSELF covers a field in which there is 
> pe much to learn; it represents several and some- 
times different opinions, but the fact-finding com- 
mittee believed that the various points of view should 
be brought to the attention of the American people. 
The committee earnestly felt that the report should 
be thought of as another starting line of movement 
forward for future study, application and action, 

The work of the conference itself was conducted 
through a series of eight general meetings, 31 panel 
discussion groups, 35 work group sessions and the 
plenary session, where plans for future actions were 
adopted, based on the findings of the work groups 
and the conference recommendations. It is impossible 
for any one person to comment on all of these phases 
of the conference; especially at this time, when access 
to material, speeches, papers and discussions are not 
yet available. I can simply point out some of the high- 
lights from the viewpoint of one person, with special 


reference to the general sessions which were open to 
all delegates of the conference. 

Of the some fourteen main speeches at the general 
sessions, perhaps the outstanding event occurred on 
the morning of the second day, when President Tru- 
man addressed the conference. One was thrilled and 
deeply moved to be sitting in the audience awaiting 
the President and then listening to his remarks. Of 
the many statements he made, the following had 
much significance: 

“As we meet here today, the serious crisis in world 
affairs overshadows all that we do . . . as we engage 
in this struggle we must preserve the elements of our 
American way of life that are basic to our strength. 
That is the purpose of the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. You are seek- 
ing ways to help our children and young people be- 
come mentally and morally stronger and to make 
them better citizens. I think you should press ahead 
with that work, because it is more important than 

” 
ever. 


CHILDREN AND THE UN 


T ONE OF THE evening sessions, the colorful and 
dramatic General Carlos P. Romulo, Chief of the 
Philippine Delegation to the United Nations, said 
with deep emotion and sincerity: “Our world is a 
harsh place for children to be born in. It is a danger- 
ous world for children to live in.” Despite this, he 
stressed that it was fitting and proper that we here 
and now reaffirm our allegiance to human dignity 
and human freedom. “It is proper that we consider, 
as we are considering in this conference, how best 
we may inculcate in our children these priceless qual- 
ities, and how best they may preserve and perpetuate 
them as the most sacred legacy of the democratic way 
of life.” Then with pointed emphasis, General 
Romulo reflected confidence in the future of the 
United Nations and specifically for the children of 
the world—the kind of world they are entitled to live 
in. He said, “Through the United Nations, its or- 
gans, and its specialized agencies, it would be possible 
—for the first time in history—to give adequate and 
continuing assistance on a global scale, to the needy 
in all lands; the health of whole populations could be 
improved; a creative and fruitful cooperation in the 
fields of education, art, and science could be fostered; 
new homes could be found for the displaced and the 
disinherited; underdeveloped areas could be made 
productive without arousing fears of economic ex- 
ploitation . . . and universal respect for fundamental 
rights and freedoms could be firmiy established and 
successfully maintained.” 
At another general session, Dr. Benjamin Spock 
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of the Rochester Child Health Institute and a vice- 
chairman of the National White House Conference 
Committee, and Leonard W. Mayo, chairman of the 
same committee, spoke of What We Know About the 
Development of Healthy Personalities in Children 
and Putting Our Present Knowledge to Work. Dr. 
Spock stressed that if we are serious about fostering 
healthy personalities, here is the place to begin. “Who 
will speak for children if we don’t? They say that 
it costs an average of $30,000 to catch, convict and 
imprison a felon. Society pays this bill because it 
believes it has to. We are getting ready to spend tens 
of billions a year for armaments because we now be- 
lieve it is worth while. But in effect, we said we 
couldn’t spend ten million extra last year for mental 
health and child welfare because we couldn’t afford 
it.” He said there are two main faults with most of 
us in this regard. “We who know something about 
children’s needs don’t speak up with enough convic- 
tion when questions of social service, welfare, social 
security are being considered. We also failed to carry 
out controlled studies and investigations and convinc- 
ing demonstrations to prove to others that our solu- 
tions are worth while, even economical.” 


APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


R. Mayo, 1n discussing the application of our 
M present knowledge, emphasized that “We are 
concerned with knowledge about as opposed to mere 
knowledge of; and we are concerned with the knowl- 
edge derived from both the physical and the social 
sciences and with their application to the understand- 
ing and development of children and young people 
... the history of child care and development to date, 
and the temper of the era in which we live, add up to 
a situation that is ripe for full development. That 
development will not happen, however; it must be 
brought about by dint of hard work, by analysis of 
what we who are working with children and youth 
are doing and why, and by deliberate efforts to bring 
social science research and application to a level some- 
what comparable to that enjoyed by physical science.” 

Professor Allison Davis of the University of Chi- 
cago gave the conference audience much food for 
thought in discussing the Socio-Economic Influence 
Upon Children’s Learning. He related some of the 
research work being conducted at the University of 
Chicago, revealing that much more attention must 
be given to the lower socio-economic groups. He 
asserted that the United States needs all the able peo- 
ple it can get: it must discover ability wherever it 
exists and give it a fair chance to develop. He stated: 

“When one controls the socio-economic cultural 
factors in an intelligence test, one finds sound statis- 


‘ these new children ... 


tical evidence that the average real intellectual ability 
is in general at the same level for all socio-economic 
groups; yet a study of present standard intelligence 
tests reveals that children age 14 in the lowest eco 
nomic group as being 20-23 I.Q. points beneath that of 
the higher group. He further contends that there is 
now scientific evidence that the children of families 
in lower socio-economic groups have a great fund of 
ability, and many new abilities not recognized or 
developed by the schools. If new ability is to be 
developed, it must be discovered and trained in the 
public schools.” 

Dr. Margaret Mead, an Associate in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York City, spoke 
vividly of the Impact of Culture on Personality De- 
velopment in the United States Today. “American 
Children are growing up within the most rapidly 
changing culture of which we have any record in 
the world, within a culture where for several genera- 
tions, each generation’s experience has differed sharp- 
ly from the last and in which the experience of the 
youngest child in a large family will be extraordinarily 
different from that of the first born... . 

“We as a people, parents, teachers, citizens, are rear- 
ing unknown children in an unknown world. We 
cannot guess their needs by remembering our own, 
we cannot find the answer to their questions by look- 
ing into our own hearts. Only by steadily projecting 
our vision forward, while we keep our observations 
finely attuned to the needs and fears and hopes of 


” 


OPENING ADDRESS 


HE Rev. Georce A. Butrrick, Pastor of the Madi- 

son Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York, 
gave the opening address of the conference, speaking 
of God, Children and the Present World. With vigor 
and determination, he said that “In these troubled 
times, the conference need not meet in despair. While 
other men plot success, you plot a world in which 
children may live the creative life. While nations 
prepare for war, you prepare for a children’s peace. 
While other adults are selfish, you surrender time 
and thought for childhood’s sake. You are a portent 
of hope, a sign of new courage. You are like the 
orchestra leader in Europe who was told to forget 
the coming concert because the Nazis were at the 
gates. His answer was right: ‘If we must die, let 
us die to great music.’ If our age must meet the 


judgment of God on long selfishness, let the judg: 
ment find us planning for children. The judgment 
could not find us busy at any much better task.” 
Over 200 speakers and discussants appeared at the 
31 panel sessions which were designed to present mort 
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specifically the aspects of personality development 
discussed by speakers in the general meetings. How- 
ever, the heart of the conference was in the work 
group sessions. Each delegate was assigned to one 
work group and remained in this same group through- 
out the session. The thirty-five work groups were 
divided into five major sections, entitled: 

1. Furthering healthy personality development in 
children and youth; 

2. Furthering healthy personality development 
through social institutions; 

3. Making more positive the influence of religious, 
social and economic forces; 

4. Children in special situations; 

5. Mobilizing citizens for the improvement of con- 
ditions affecting personality development of children 
and youth. 

The findings of the various work groups were pre- 
sented to the delegates at the plenary session in an 
eighteen page mimeographed report. These findings, 
along with the conference recommendations, will be 
the basis for follow-up work for all groups through- 
out the country, with the aim to insure a healthy 
personality for each child. 


Mayor RECOMMENDATIONS 


HERE WERE OVER 72 major recommendations voted 
T on by the delegates and these emphasized the 
same five major groupings of the work group sessions. 
These recommendations pertain to every type of 
activity that pertains to children and youth. These 
recommendations should be available in final form in 
the near future from the Office of the White House 
Conference in Washington. Other important mate- 
tials distributed at the conference can now be ob- 
tained in Washington, such as the Report on State 
and Local Action; Report on Youth, National Organ- 
izations and Federal Government. The excellent 
Chart Book listing 75 graphically portrayed charts 
is also available. As Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, stated at the conference—“I hope 
everyone of you will get a copy of this Chart Book 
and will read, mark and inwardly digest it.” 

At its closing action, the conference unanimously 
adopted the following pledge to children—a pledge 
which will serve as the guiding light for the next 
decade: 

TO YOU, our children, who hold within you our 
most cherished hopes, we the members of the Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, relying on your full response, make this pledge: 

From your earliest infancy we give you our love, 


so that you may grow with trust in yourself and 
others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person and we 
will help you to strengthen your sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself and at the 
same time help you to understand the rights of others, 
so that you may experience cooperative living. 

We will help you to develop initiative and imagina- 
tion, so that you may have the opportunity freely to 
create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your pride 
in workmanship, so that you may have the satisfac- 
tion that comes from achievement. 

We will provide the conditions for wholesome play 
that will add to your learning, to your social experi- 
ence, and to your happiness. 

We will illustrate by precept and example the value 
of integrity and the importance of moral courage. 

We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 

We will provide you with all opportunities possible 
to develop your own faith in God. 

We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts 
and to use them for deepening your understanding 
of life. 

We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and dis- 
crimination, so that together we may achieve a truly 
democratic society. 

We will work to lift the standard of living and to 
improve our economic practices, so that you may have 
the material basis for a full life. 

We will provide you with rewarding educational 
opportunities, so that you may develop your talents 
and contribute to a better world. 

We will protect you against exploitation and undue 
hazards and help you grow in health and strength. 

We will work to conserve and improve family life 
and, as needed, to provide foster care according to 
your inherent rights. 

We will intensify our search for new knowledge 
in order to guide you more effectively as you develop 
your potentialities. 

As you grow from child to youth to adult, estab- 
lishing a family life of your own and accepting larger 
social responsibilities, we will work with you to im- 
prove conditions for all children and youth. 

Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully 

met in a world at war, we ask you to join us in a 
firm dedication to the building of a world society 
based on freedom, justice and mutual respect. 
SO MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith in God and in 
man, and in those qualities of vision and of the spirit 
that will sustain us all and give us new hope for 
the future. 
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A report by ROBERT CARNES, 
Consultant on Youth Participation 
Division of Child Welfare and Youth Service 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare 


T ALWAYS Is inspiring to see an attitude change from 
one of revolution to one of revelation in terms 
of developing a functioning process for construc- 

tive participation. The transition of youth’s attitude 
from one of apprehension and doubt as to the op- 
portunity to participate with adults and professional 
persons at the White House Conference to one of 
responsible activity and a feeling of total inclusion 
was a most stimulating process to observe. 

In some of the first sessions, there were periods 
of tense determination by youth who felt they were 
going to be pushed aside by the adult delegates, and 
that the sessions would be monopolized by the more 
articulate. However, as the sessions became examples 
of democratic process and a research laboratory for 
the feelings and desires of youth, these feelings of 
fearful anticipation subsided, and again, there was 
a transition from watchful hesitation to one of co- 
operative activity. 


SKILL oF CHAIRMEN 


T CANNOT BE overlooked that the skill of the chair- 
| men in the various panels and sessions did a great 
deal to encourage youth to participate. It would have 
been very sad, had the chairmen allowed youth to be 
criticized, corrected, and occasionally ruled out of 
order without an explanation that they were there 
participating as persons, as equals, and therefore 
were as susceptible to fallacious clichés as cure-alls 
for all problems, and erroneous reasoning based on 
personal opinion rather than facts. It was a beautiful 
example of the functional approach through exposure 
to specific situations which helped youth to recognize 
that if they were to have a voice in the conference 
in the making of recommendations, they must also 
recognize that they must accept responsibilities and 
be misunderstood, and that criticism and correction 
did not mean that they were to be deterred from 
activities but rather stimulated to do more and dis- 
cover ways of working collectively and coming out 
with joint plans. 

The youth, who in their local communities had 
considerable exposure to community organization 


and participation with adults, became much at home 
in the early phases of the conference. Others with 
less experience and a question in their minds as to 
what participation meant, and a feeling of unfamiliar- 
ity with the process soon recognized that they were 
playing a great part in the conference, and became 
inspired with wanting to help in every possible way. 

One of the springboards which helped develop 
this feeling of recognition and worth-whileness was 
the youth program held at the Monday evening 
general session under Arnolf M. Pins, chairman of 
the Youth Participation Advisory Council for the 
White House Conference. This meeting, conducted 
by youth and planned to focus attention on the in- 
finite value of youth’s contribution in community 
planning and in all phases of developing a healthy 
personality, was so outstanding that an increase in 
youth participation for the following sessions was 
planned. 


YouTH ParTICIPATION IMPRESSIVE 


ATCHING A PANEL of youth collectively and in- 
W dividually conduct a most stimulating meeting 
before 6000 persons could not help but impress every 
youth present with the worth-whileness of such a 
meeting. Likewise, all were impressed by the panel 
members’ real application of earnest desire to make 
a worth-while contribution through their participating 
in the White House Conference. 

It was in the panel on youth participation that 
some of the transitions showed more clearly than 
in any other workshop. There was a continual search 
on the part of youth and adult to arrive at some 
general statement which would not be arbitrary, 
which would not be a demand, but yet would point 
out the purposes and the desires of all youth in 
working with their communities and in participating 
in community activity. That youth wanted to feel 
natural; that they were willing to learn from their 
elders was difficult to phrase in a recommendation 
or a premise which would not be lengthy and ar- 
bitrary. As one representative from Washington, 
D. C. stated, “There are two kinds of misters; one 
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that your parents make you call Mister, and the 
other, one that you gladly call Mister because of your 
recognition of his contribution to your well-being 
and to society.” 

The following paragraph was submitted to the 
youth participation section as part of the recommenda- 
tion and as a premise. This recommendation and pre- 
mise was accepted among cheers, clapping, and a 
general acceptance by youth and adults at large to 
such a degree that the mimeograph machine was 
borrowed in order to put out this particular paragraph 
so that all might read it. “One of the primary de- 
sires of youth is to have a feeling of independence 
and of freedom in planning their own programs 
and activities. This desire is frequently overlooked 
by adults interested in youth activities. If young 
people are to become self-reliant, self-disciplined, re- 
sponsible thinking adult citizens, they must be rec- 
ognized as increasingly capable of managing their 
own affairs and of sharing responsibility in the affairs 
of the community. This must be true in the family, 
in the church, in the school, and in the total life of 
the community, where youth must be treated as 
responsible citizens, and accorded the dignity which 
is their right as individuals. Directing youthful ener- 
gies into wholesome channels serves not only as an 
effective means of preventing anti-social behavior but 
offers sound training for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and participation in group processes.” 


REsuLts oF CONFERENCE 


HAT THE WHITE HousE Conference greatly stimu- 

lated the youth who attended is evidenced in the 
large report-back sessions which have been conducted 
by youth in high schools, in churches, before civic 
organizations, and their eagerness to “get the ball 
rolling” to implement the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference. In one state, 
a state-wide youth council is in the process of being 
formed as a result of the conference. In another 
community, the youth delegates are getting together 
to find ways of stimulating adults in their local com- 
munities to participate in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the White House Conference. In 
another, the rural representatives who attended have 
called together the 4-H Clubs, the Grangers, the 
older rural teen-agers, and others, to get a commission 
together to work out problems of transportation and 
recreation for the sparsely settled areas. All of these 
attest to the great effect and change in attitude as 
a result of the White House Conference for Children 
and Youth. 
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Iam P& T 


His Is THE TITLE of a report issued by the Cuyahoga 

County Welfare Department of Cleveland, Ohio, 
describing the 1300 men and women who have been 
classified as permanently and totally disabled and who 
are receiving assistance from that department. The 
report is an effort to show the progress made by a 
local agency in attempting to meet a constantly and 
increasingly serious problem of working with people 
who are disabled. The keynote of the report is given 
in the foreword written by John J. Schaffer, Director, 
when he says: “Our responsibility is to minister to 
the needs of these persons and, to the best of our 
ability, to return them to the maximum degree of 
usefulness and contentment.” 

As almost every state and local department of 
public welfare is becoming concerned with the new 
fourth category of assistance for the disabled, we rec- 
ommend this report as an example of what one local 
agency is doing for this group. 


The UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
offers 


a two-year graduate curriculum for development 
of casework or group work skills in giving any 
agency service. The integrated school program 
focuses on students’ current practice under 
supervisors in over fifty agencies. It leads to 
the degree of Master of Social Work. 


an advanced, third year curriculum for develop- 
ment of casework, supervisory, or administra- 
tive skills. The school program is highly 
integrated with concurrent field practice. It 
leads to an Advanced Certificate. Under cer- 
tain conditions it may lead to the Master’s 
degree or be credited toward the Doctor’s 
degree. 


a doctoral curriculum for leadership in social 
work teaching, social administration, or social 
research. It leads to the degree of Doctor of 
Social Work. 


Address all inquiries regarding the 1951-1952 
academic year to Margaret E. Bishop, Director 
of Admissions and Placement, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 2410 
Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 





AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
AND THE PUBLIC" 


by THOMAS J. S. WAXTER, Director 


Department of Public Welfare, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


have been under heavy fire since V-J Day in 

1945. The basic reason for this is, of course, 
increased caseloads coupled with more adequate 
standards with resulting increased costs. 

There has been a barrage of criticisms and adverse 
comment. Some of this has probably been justified. 
Welfare services, while as old as the nation, have 
taken on new methods of administration and new 
technique in the past 25 years, and the eventual con- 
trols have yet to be worked out. 

The criticisms of welfare services have, however, 
in many instances, been written by persons who have 
more skill in writing than in the problems involved. 
There have been numerous investigations of local 
and state welfare departments, among which have 
been studies in Baltimore, Detroit, New York and 
Boston. Some of these investigations have been made 
by persons who are experts in the field of public 
administration. Others have been made by persons 
whose only interest was to prove how “bad the situa- 
tion is.” There have been investigations in which 
not a single qualified person in the social services 
has participated. 


W ELFARE SERVICES, particularly public assistance, 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


HE ATTACK ON public assistance gives rise to the 
ple repeated comment that welfare agencies do 
not have good public relations. This statement is 
certainly true if what is meant by it is that the ad- 
ministration of welfare services is not accepted by 
the community in the same way that the techniques 
of older and more acceptable services are, such as 
the techniques of administering health services and 
educational services. One of the difficulties is that 
the public more frequently hears the seamy side 
of the welfare picture and rarely has presented to 
it the enormous positive side of the welfare program. 

From the very nature of their programs, the health 
and educational services have an easier time than 


“This paper was given at the APWA Annual Round Table Con- 
ference, Chicago, Illinois, December 2, 1950. 


. the welfare program emphasizing bad administration 


welfare in presenting the positive side of their pic 
ture. All children need education and all persons, 
adults and children, need health services but, in the 
minds of many comfortably situated individuals, only 
bums and malingerers need public assistance. 
Local newspapers have, on the whole, accepted the 
social services as necessary. Most of the press has 
stood behind decent standards of care. It has, for 
example, wanted old people who receive old age 
assistance to be granted a sum sufficient to enable 
decent minimal living. On the other hand, news in 
its very concept is the startling and the unusual and 
the news space given to articles about public assist- 
ance is usually on the downbeat, pointing out the 
grafters and the malingerers. This is likewise true 
of the national magazines. Recent articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post on Detroit and New York, 
and the recent article in Harper’s about old age as- 
sistance in New York strike hard, rough blows at 


and leaving the reader with a distaste for all welfare 
services. 

When an adverse report is made on any one com- 
munity, such as the report made on Baltimore in 1947, 
it is given national publicity and tends to affect ad- 
versely the total national picture. This is also true 
of magazine articles like the one that recently ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post, written by a 
New York Judge. 


DirFicutty oF ADMINISTRATION 


DMINISTERING A public welfare department in the 
midst of this widespread uncertainty and mis- 
understanding on the part of the public is an ex- 
tremely difficult task. Frauds are inevitable in the 
handling of the large volume of individuals and 
families receiving assistance, applying for assistance 
and being cut off from assistance because of new 
resources, finding jobs and other reasons. 
One fraud played up by the court and the news- 
papers can do more damage than 5,000 cases that 
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are well administered, so far as public relations are 
concerned. 

At the present time, the program seemingly under 
the most fire is aid to dependent children. One of 
the reasons for this is because of the questions of 
morality that are involved. There is a tendency to 
confuse moral situations with the administration of 
aid to dependent children. It is undoubtedly true 
that there are families receiving ADC whose stand- 
ards of living and whose moral conduct are distress- 
ing. All ADC does, in numerous instances, is to 
provide the family with enough money so that the 
basic needs for the essentials of life can be met. 
Little is being done about the total environmental 
setting of the family or about the moral questions 
involved. There is a strong tendency on the part 
of the public to confuse the issues in such instances 
and to consider that the moral situations and the 
way of life in these families are occasioned by ADC. 
“The more children, the more relief.” Statements 
by welfare directors that ADC cannot be used to 
change the moral situation of the community are so 
much whistling in the dark. It is also true that ADC 
has turned up a good many sordid facets of Ameri- 
can life, at least in the large cities. 

New York has just completed a study of a cross- 
section of its ADC caseload. Some of the comments 
appear in the October, 1950 issue of the “Welfarer.” 
This is a little magazine published by and for the 
staff of the New York City Department of Welfare. 
The magazine shows that in New York there are 
approximately 166,000 children receiving ADC. Of 
this number, 66.8 per cent were born in wedlock 
and 33.2 per cent were born out of wedlock. There 
is also the rather startling fact that one-fifth of the 
children born out of wedlock were born to mothers 
in active ADC cases. I do not know how typical the 
New York situation is to the rest of the country, 
but I know that such figures are astonishing. I know, 
too, that it represents a real warning that, unless 
something is done about the situation, the great 
bulk of mothers and children receiving ADC at 
the present time, who are normal, good people in 
every way from the point of view of conventional 
morality, will be adversely affected. 


SoctaL ProBLems 


N OTHER worps, ADC will become so discredited 
| that the great bulk of decent, competent mothers 
who are receiving this form of aid will also be dis- 
credited. Secondly, the group of families receiving 
ADC who cause all the difficulty represent a social 
problem with which the community must concern 
itself. Just giving certain people who live in slum 





areas enough money to buy food and shelter, but 
doing nothing about their total situation, simply per- 
petuates numerous situations which are completely 
distressing. Along with ADC must go decent hous- 
ing, good educational and recreational facilities and 
other services. Also, and probably more immediately 
important, is the fact that ADC to this group must 
be administered on a selective casework basis. 

It is my belief that in handling the public relations 
around ADC there must be an admission, first, that 
for a number of ADC families, a real problem of 
proper social adjustment exists and secondly, that 
some steps must be taken to assist the families, not 
only financially, but to give a service to help where 
needed in getting the family back to a more normal 
way of life. The family who refuses this service 
cannot expect to receive ADC in a home where the 
children are not being given proper care. 

My own community of Baltimore has its problem 
with ADC. This has recently been sharpened up 
by the courts of the city demanding that something 
be done about ADC. The “Something to be done” 
was directed at the fact that a few cases were com- 
ing to the attention of the court in which women 
receiving ADC for their children were actually liv- 
ing with their husbands from whom they were sup- 
posed to be separated, or living with another man 
while receiving assistance. 

During the first eleven months of 1950, eight 
fraud cases had been presented to the courts, about 
half of which involved desertion by the man respon- 
sible for the family. One court expressed the feeling 
that there were probably many ADC families re- 
ceiving assistance under the provision of “absent from 
the home” while the husband or some other man 
had actual access to the woman in the home. 

This feeling on the part of the judges was given a 
good deal of hard thinking by both the State De- 
partment and the City Department of Welfare. It 
was felt that the best public relations job would be 
to show the public that the welfare department was 
really extremely concerned about the problem and 
that it was taking positive steps more actively to 
handle the situation. It was felt also that any steps 
taken should be given full publicity and the matter 
should be discussed both publicly in the press and 
by members of the staff of the welfare department 
with interested groups in the community. 


SENSE OF BALANCE 


N PRESENTING THE difficult and disturbing factors 
| in ADC to the public, it is necessary to keep a 
sense of balance. The families that cause the diffi- 
culty, largely families where ADC is given because 
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of “absence from the home of the father,” are a rela- 
tively small percentage of the total load. Aid to 
dependent children must first, therefore, be pre- 
sented in a way in which the great majority of self- 
respecting people receiving such aid will not be dam- 
aged by the relatively small number of questionable 
situations. In other words, the point must repeatedly 
be made that the great majority of ADC cases rep- 
resent healthy situations in which the state is working 
in partnership with women and children who are 
striving to maintain good family conditions under 
severe economic handicaps. 

Also, the agency certainly must show that no 
matter how vigilant it may be in administering its 
program, because of the very nature of the program 
and because of its size, there will be frauds. How- 
ever, the public should be assured that frauds are 
kept to a reasonable minimum and, when detected, 
they are immediately reported to the proper law en- 
forcement agencies. 

Finally, it must be shown, in cases where there is 
question as to the care children are receiving and as 
to the basic moral situation, that this is a matter 
which is of even greater concern to the agency than 
it is to the public, generally. The agency is responsible 
for the program and in administering the program 
in such a way as to give real protection to the women 
and children sharing in its benefits. 


Ba.timore ProcraM 


N BALTIMORE, in meeting this challenge of marginal 
| ADC cases, the following program has been put 
into effect: 

1. Priority is given to ADC reconsiderations so that 
the ADC cases are current insofar as reconsiderations 
are concerned, even if the current status of reconsider- 
ations of other categories may be retarded. 

2. Whenever the father is “absent from the 
home” he must be located and interviewed by the 
worker before eligibility can be established. (This 
requirement is in addition to the action taken by the 
Law Enforcement Agency.) 

3. The Welfare Department is taking the posi- 
tion that before an ADC grant is made to a woman 
because of “absence from the home of the father 
of the child,” there must be in the record a statement 
by the proper law enforcement authorities that the 
man has been located and is under an order to pay, 
or that the law enforcement agency has made every 
reasonable effort to find the man and cannot locate 
him, plus the fact that the law enforcement agency 
believes that the woman has given them every possible 
cooperation. 

In this connection, the Welfare Department, with 


the State’s Attorney of the City, and the Criminal 
Court Judge presented to the Police Commissioner the 
recommendation that there be set up in the State’s 
Attorney’s Office several policemen whose sole duty 
would be to handle warrants sworn out by deserted 
women. It is believed that if several full-time officers 
could be properly oriented to this type of work and 
could cooperate with the wife and with the welfare 
agency, much could be accomplished. Such a set-up 
in the State’s Attorney’s Office would have to have 
the full cooperation of both the wife and of the wel- 
fare agency. If the wife did not give full cooperation, 
it would mean that there were probably resources 
available and assistance would be denied. 

The agency should make available to the law en- 
forcement officers, through the applying client, all 
information that it has in its files, including Social 
Service Exchange information. If this suggestion is 
followed through by the police and the State’s At- 
torney’s Office, it will mean that the apprehension of 
the deserted husband or father is where it should 
be, in the hands of the law enforcement agency and 
not in the hands of the Welfare Department. 

4. The Department will not make up any standing 
Court Order except on a temporary basis and upon 
a written request from the Probation Department 
that the Order is at a particular point uncollectible. 
Even where the Probation Department certifies that 
the Order is uncollectible, the agency will only make 
a monthly grant to the client. At the termination of 
change, the Probation Department must take further 
action or the Court must change the Order. 

5. The Welfare Department now takes the posi- 
tion that where aid to dependent children is given 
because of “absence from home,” where there is 
legitimate doubt as to the husband or any other 
man living in the home of the applicant or recipient, 
the case is to be closed, and the proof that there is 
no man present is to be left to the applicant or re- 
cipient to work out with the law enforcement agencies. 


“PROTECTIVE SERVICES” 


HE BALTIMORE city Department of Welfare has a 

division known as “Protective Services” where 
casework service is given to children committed be- 
cause of neglect, who are living in thtir own homes, 
and to certain types of women and older girls who 
have a problem of promiscuity. Caseloads in this 
division are relatively low and, for the most part, 
the workers have professional training. Caseloads 
average from 30 to 35 cases per worker. These low 
caseloads, with trained workers, enable the workers 
to bring to mothers, who seemingly cannot give sta- 
bility to their homes and children, the alternative 
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to the situation which their conduct has brought 
upon them. 

If they are to continue receiving ADC, they must 
face up to the problems of a disclosure of all re- 
sources and comply with the basic Maryland ADC 
law which provides that the child covered by ADC 
“is living in a family home meeting the standards 
of care and health, fixed by the laws of the state and 
any rules and regulations adopted pursuant thereto, 
and in which home the child’s particular religious 
faith should be fostered and protected, if possible.” 


It is perfectly true that public assistance cannot 
change the morals of the community but it is like- 
wise true that anything that the public can do to 
assist a mother with children to better basic stand- 
ards of living should be done. Man cannot live by 
bread alone. On the other hand, life to be sustained 
must have the basic essentials for living. As a matter 
of fact, most people who are in difficulty will eagerly 
accept assistance, if it is properly offered. It must, 
however, be remembered that people do not pull 
themselves up by their own boot straps and that 
in order to change basic patterns of living, there are 
many other necessary factors involved besides public 
assistance. Basic among these are proper employ- 
ment opportunities, decent housing and adequate 
educational and recreational facilities. However, 
ADC must be given on the basis of a complete dis- 
closure of resources and in conformity to the pro- 
visions, at least in the Maryland law, as to basic stand- 
ards of care. 

In addition to the above, the Baltimore Welfare 
Department is taking a random cross-section of ADC 
cases for each of the four geographical districts and 
making a check of those cases, independent of the 
particular worker and supervisor involved. This is 
done to give the agency confidence in the fact that 
the caseload is clean and to keep fraud at a minimum. 
It is also done because the turnover of the worker 
personnel, due to low salaries and the strenuous nature 
of the job, is very large and inevitably affects effi- 
ciency. Even though a good deal of overtime work 
has been done, it is no acceptable substitute for a 
stable staff. 

In closing, it should be stressed that the mother 
receiving ADC for her children has every right to 
be treated with dignity and respect by the Depart- 
ment. On the other hand, the agency has every right 
to expect that children in ADC families be given 
good care within the ability of the mother to supply 
such care. The whole ADC program cannot be 
jeopardized by the marginal cases where children are 
neglected and where ADC simply perpetuates distress- 
ing situations. 








INTERESTING HEALTH STATIsTICs 


i FOLLOWING Statistics, which we think will be of 
interest to you, appear in the October 1950 issue 
of Scope, the Newsletter of the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes of the Methodist Church: 

A dozen funerals in 1900—4 persons who had lived 
at least 50 years. 

A dozen funerals in 1949—9 persons who had lived 
at least 50 years. 

The older half of the people dying in 1900 had 
lived 30 years or more. 

The older half of the people dying in 1949 had 
lived 66 years or more. 

One thousand babies born in 1900 were destined to 
live 49,000 years. 

One thousand babies born in 1949 were destined to 
live 68,000 years. 

Since 1900 the entire population of the U. S. had 
doubled (75,000,000 to 150,000,000). 

Since 1900 the population age over 65 has quad- 
rupled (from 3,000,000 to 12,000,000). 
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UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY IN THE 
TRAINING OF PUBLIC WELFARE PERSONNEL“ 


by ARTHUR P. MILES, Chairman 


Department of Social Work 
University of Wisconsin 


dergraduate colleges and graduate schools of so- 

cial work in the training of personnel for public 
welfare agencies. I am happy to do this in spite of 
the handicaps confronting me. 

The assignment is a very broad one and I am not 
qualified to speak authoritatively on all phases of it. 
It is a subject that has not been thoroughly explored 
and one that has many nuances and ramifications. 
As a social work educator, however, I grapple with 
the problem daily and have some opinions on the 
subject. 


| HAVE BEEN ASKED to discuss briefly the role of un- 


Purposgts oF EpucATION 


HERE IS GENERAL agreement as to the purposes of 
Te social sciences in undergraduate education. 
These purposes have been defined by Albert W. Levi 
in his book, General Education in the Social Studies", 
as five in number: 

1. To provide a genuine understanding of the 
society within whose frame we live. 

2. To exhibit those conflicts of value which underlie 
all political and economic discussions. 

3. To provide the social knowledge which is a pre- 
requisite to wise decision of social policy. 

4. To enlarge social sensitivity in those areas in 
which institutional change is desirable. 

5. To prepare and encourage the individual toward 
intelligent social action. 

Those who are interested in securing basically edu- 
cated personnel for the public welfare agencies and 
qualified recruits for the graduate schools of social 
work likewise seem to accept these as the purposes 
of undergraduate education in the social sciences. The 
phraseology is different, but the intent is the same. 
We speak of “the need to understand human be- 
havior,” to have “knowledge of social and economic 
factors and how to use them,” and the necessity of 
“understanding of cultural and ethnic groupings in 
the community.” 

The problem is not lack of agreement on what is 


*This paper was given at the APWA Annual Round Table Con- 
ference, Chicago, Illinois, December 2, 1950. 

*Albert W. Levi, General Education in the Social Studies, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1948, page 3. 


desirable, but whether that which is desirable is given 
to the undergraduate. I believe that only a minority 
of undergraduates absorb the knowledge which 
would make them socially literate in terms of the 
basic purposes of a liberal education. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. 

1. Contemporary social science education is largely 
controlled by scholar-specialists. As Robert S. Lynd 
has remarked, “ours is a world of division of labor and 
specialization.”* There are very few broad-gauge so- 
cial scientists teaching basic social science courses. In- 
deed, there are very few broad-gauge economists 
teaching elementary economics, very few broad-gauge 
sociologists teaching elementary sociology. Elemen- 
tary sociology is often taught by a man whose primary 
interest is in research in population problems or crim- 
inology. He teaches elementary sociology as a means 
of supporting his research interests. Advanced courses 
are the tail that wags the dog. Sociology is not con- 
ceived as one course in a liberal education, but as a 
prerequisite for advanced courses. 


Survey CoursEs 


Y OWN EXPERIENCE leads me to believe that the 

best way to make undergraduates socially literate 
is through broad survey courses in the social sciences, 
such as the plan in the College of the University of 
Chicago or the Department of Integrated Liberal 
Studies of the University of Wisconsin. In both of 
these programs the student takes survey courses in 
broad fields of knowledge during his first two years 
of college. 

“The purpose of an integrated course is to make 
the subjects studied as general education become uni- 
fied and significant in relation to each other. The 
Integrated Program at the University of Wisconsin 
may be described as an introduction to western civili- 
zation. It is designed to provide an inter-related 
background of facts, ideas, and conclusions which in- 
terpret and illuminate our understanding of the 
world in which we live today.”* 


*Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for what?, Princeton University 
Press, 1938, page 12. 

"Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, A Program of In- 
tegrated Liberal Studies, April, 1949, page 6. 
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In the Wisconsin program all the basic courses are 
required and must be taken in sequence. The courses 
deal with divisions of knowledge rather than special 
departments — they are the humanities, the social 
studies, and the sciences. After the first two years 
in this program the student then secures a major in 
a traditional department of study. 

Programs of this sort differ substantially from 
“group majors in the social sciences.” Group majors 
are made up from selections of traditional courses in 
various social science departments. There seems to 
be no framework upon which to build the program, 
as elementary courses are designed as prerequisites 
for advanced courses, not as segments of essential 
social science knowledge that fit into a total pattern. 

My personal experience leads me to believe that a 
student who has a major in a traditional social science 
department is usually better prepared for graduate 
study in social work than the student with all the 
elementary courses in all the social sciences, but with- 
out concentration in any one of them. Let me illus- 
trate: a student who has had courses in labor eco- 
nomics, public finance, economic history, and economic 
theory is better prepared to study public welfare 
administration than the student who has had elemen- 
tary courses in sociology, economics, political science, 
history, philosophy, and psychology, but little ad- 
vanced work in any one of these fields. 


SoctaL INDIGESTION 


OST OF THE pre-professional undergraduate majors 
M in social work are group majors in the social 
sciences. The student who takes such a major, in my 
opinion, suffers from the same kind of social indi- 
gestion as the student who takes a more conventional 
group major. He has elementary courses in all the 
social sciences, plus a few survey courses in social 
work, but no real knowledge of any one of the social 
sciences. 


2. Social workers, and other professional workers, 
have not identified the social science concepts that 
should be acquired by undergraduate students. This 
is a favorite theme of Dr. Ernest V. Hollis. He has 
said that “social workers need a working knowledge 
of human growth and degeneration; they need to 
know considerably more than they do about which 
diseases and characteristics are hereditary, and which 
are produced primarily by environmental conditions; 
they need very much a more comprehensive knowl- 
edge of biologically based psychology, Freudian or 
otherwise; they need to know much more about the 
political and economic justifications of our social 
security programs.”* 


In this connection, I should like to mention the 
work of the Pennsylvania Agency—School Commit- 
tee which is sponsored by the Department of Public 
Assistance and the Pennsylvania Association of Col- 
leges and Universities. These conferences bring to- 
gether representatives of the state and local agencies, 
the undergraduate colleges, and the graduate schools 
of social work in the state. It is a plan that could be 
copied, with profit to all groups, in other states or 
regions. 

3. Much of social science instruction in recent years 
has attempted to divorce itself from moral problems, 
or value judgments as the sociologists call them. In 
spite of the fact that social science originated in the 
philosopher’s quest for the good society, many social 
scientists, in their attempt to be “objective” and “sci- 
entific,” have endeavored to eliminate ethical prob- 
lems from their courses. If the purpose of general 
education is, as Levi says, “not only to enable individ- 
uals to find their way around in the world of modern 
society, but also to perpetuate the democratic ideal 
of American life” the social scientist must be con- 
cerned with value judgments. 

This is fundamental in the education of prospective 
social workers. Social workers need more than a de- 
tached and statistical analysis of poverty; they need 
to be filled with human compassion about the condi- 
tion of those in poverty. They need both facts and 
values so that intelligent and constructive action can 
be taken. 

What, then, is the role of undergraduate education 
in the preparation of social workers? As I see it, it 
does not differ from the role of social science educa- 
tion for citizenship, except that in the junior and 
senior years greater concentration should be expected 
in one or more of the social sciences. 


SoctaL Lireracy 


F WE AccePT, as I think we should, the proposition 
l that undergraduate education for the prospective 
social worker should be aimed at social literacy and 
not at training social technicians, junior grade, we 
must next consider the role of our graduate schools 
of social work. The graduate school is the institution 
where the prospective social worker, who is already 
a socially literate individual, becomes professionally 
oriented. How should this occur? 

Originally, our graduate schools of social work were 
vocational institutes offering a modified type of ap- 
prenticeship training. Training was geared, both 
through field work assignments and class room 


‘Ernest V. Hollis, “Education for Social Work,” Proceedings of 
the Second Annual Pennsylvania School—Agency Conference 1950, 
page 28. 
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courses, to the special requirements of agencies. Spe- 
cializations, such as medical social work and psychi- 
atric social work, were developed relatively early. 
Specializations, from an educational point of view, 
preceded generic education for the field. Many schools 
of social work were started to train social workers 
for special fields. 

This had a pronounced influence upon the sub- 
sequent history of education for social work. Cur- 
riculum planning was, in the early days, concerned 
with the requirements of technicians for specific agen- 
cies. The typical curriculum was not only narrow in 
scope; it was also completely devoid of reference to 
public welfare. 

Since 1932 the schools have become concerned with 
the basic or generic aspect of professional education. 
In 1914 the basic curriculum was made mandatory 
upon all member schools of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work. This basic first year cur- 
riculum, required of all students, comprises the fol- 
lowing subject matter; community organization, 
medical aspects of social work, social psychiatry, pub- 
lic welfare, social welfare administration, casework, 
group work, and social research. 

More recently, the schools have become concerned 
about the content of the second year, which for many 
students is a highly specialized program often con- 
trolled, directly or indirectly, by a specialized pro- 
fessional society. Various schools are now attempting 
to make the second year a more generic type of edu- 
cation. 


ANOTHER TREND 


NOTHER TREND IN social work education is also 

worth noting: the trend toward a broader social 
science orientation. Social workers are now recog- 
nizing that true professional education must be based 
upon social-scientific principles, not upon the “tricks 
of the trade.” This trend, which has only recently 
become widespread and popular in social work edu- 
cational circles, will not only modify the curriculum; 
it will also place much greater emphasis upon theory 
and research. 

In view of these trends in undergraduate and 
graduate education, what should be done by those 
interested in the role of public welfare in education? 

One thing seems crystal clear to me: public welfare 
should not become another specialty in the graduate 
curriculum. What is needed is an educational ap- 
proach that will give proper emphasis to the role of 
public welfare in our society. This means greater use 
of public welfare agencies for supervised field work 
and greater emphasis upon public welfare in all 
courses. 


Most of the schools are interested in doing this. 
They have been aided by the materials furnished by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance and the Children’s 
Bureau. Additional assistance could be given by the 
state and local public welfare agencies. 

No one should blame the schools for their close 
relationships to family service, medical social work, 
and psychiatric social work agencies. These agencies 
know what they want from the schools. They have 
well defined policies regarding social work training 
and they are very cooperative in working with school 
faculty and making field work placements available. 

Public welfare agencies have only recently started 
to formulate an educational policy. It has only been 
within the last few years that the American Public 
Welfare Association established a standing committee 
on the subject—and this move was stimulated to a 
large extent because of the national study of social 
work education. It is hoped that this work will con- 
tinue. If it does, there is no reason why the public 
welfare agencies and the schools should not have a 
long and mutually profitable relationship. 

Public welfare agencies can also be of assistance to 
undergraduate social science departments. Public wel- 
fare is one of the most important functions in modern 
society. It should be an important factor in teaching 
economics, political science, sociology and psychology. 
Facts regarding public welfare programs are useful 
in teaching these courses. 

But more than facts are needed. There are basic 
concepts in social science teaching that, if given 
proper emphasis, would be of value both for the en- 
lightened citizen and the prospective social worker. 
Public welfare workers need to identify these con- 
cepts and to make them known to social science 
teachers. 

Undergraduate teachers of social science are the 
chief agents for recruiting students for the graduate 
schools of social work and prospective public welfare 
workers. In order to give proper counseling to under- 
graduates they need to know about job opportunities 
in public welfare and educational opportunities in 
the graduate schools. 

The roles of the undergraduate colleges and the 
graduate schools are important in the preparation of 
prospective public welfare workers. In order to achieve 
maximum results it should be recognized as a joint 
responsibility of the schools and the agencies. The 
undergraduate colleges cannot give the proper em- 
phasis in undergraduate social science courses unless 
they know the social science concepts that are im- 
portant in public welfare administration. The gradu- 
ate schools cannot give proper emphasis to the pro- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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~ * Merit System and P. “blic Welfare Administration 


by ANGUS LAIRD, Merit System Supervisor 
Florida Merit System 


in which events in far-away countries affect our 

thinking and way of life today. The influencing 
of our lives by far-away happenings is not new, as 
can be illustrated by the effect upon the terminology, 
and perhaps the methodology, of public personnel 
administration in our country by the British East 
India Company’s government of India almost a 
century ago. 

As you probably know, India was conquered by the 
East India Company, a chartered trading concern, 
not by the British Government. To be true, the 
British Navy, and other British forces, defeated the 
French and helped to drive them out of the parts of 
India which they occupied. But the watchmen who 
guarded the trading ports of the East India Company 
developed into a police force, and the police force 
into an army which over-ran all of India and cap- 
tured, for its British masters, the officers and stock- 
holders of the Company, one of the richest prizes 
of all history. To govern such a great country re- 
quired not only an armed force, but civil forces as 
well, and the company proceeded to establish a civil 
government for the purpose. 


T HE WAR IN Korea is an illustration of the manner 


“Civit SERVICE” 


HE EMPLOYEES of the government were referred to 
a civil servants and, in 1854, an employee who 
later became Governor of Madras and treasurer of 
the company, Sir Charles Trevelyan, prepared a re- 
port in which he used the term “Civil Service” as 
distinguished from the “Military Service” of the com- 
pany. As far as is known, this is the first time the 
term was ever used, but it was soon accepted and was 
used in the title of the British Civil Service Commis- 
sion, established by Order in Council in 1855. The 
first merit examinations in the western world were 
given in London to British candidates for civil serv- 
ice positions in the government of India. Soon after- 
ward, the civil service examinations were used to 
select candidates to fill positions in the British gov- 
ernment at home. 

Our federal government followed the example of 
the British Government and American leaders, inter- 
ested in doing away with the “Spoils System,” closely 
observed the development of the “examination sys- 
tem” in the mother country. President Hayes sent 
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Dorman B. Eaton to London to study the British 
Civil Service Commission and when the Pendleton 
Act of 1883 was passed, not only similar terminology, 
but a similar type of organization and similar meth- 
odology were included in its provisions. The major 
difference was in the type of examinations, the Brit- 
ish covering cultural and classical subjects, while the 
American by statute were required to be “practical” 
in nature. 

The term “Civil Service” was generally used in the 
titles of state and local legislative acts and administra- 
tive agencies in the period following the establishment 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission. Gradually the 
American people began to think of the term “Civil 
Service” as applying only to positions filled through 
examinations—lexicographers and political scientists 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Actually all civil 
employees of the government are in the civil service, 
and positions filled by examinations are in the Classi- 
fied Civil Service. 


New Worps 


HIS CONFUSION OF terminology led political scien- 
jess and civil service reform advocates to search 
for new words to clarify their meaning. The word 
“merit,” not only for its intrinsic meaning, but for 
its connotations as well, had much in its favor, and 
“selection on merit,” “merit basis,” “merit plan,” 
“merit system” and other uses soon began to appear. 
An amendment to the Social Security Act in 1939 
required state agencies receiving federal grants-in-aid 
for public assistance, welfare, employment security 
and child health and public health activities to “pro- 
vide such methods of administration, (including, af- 
ter January 1, 1940, methods relating to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of personnel standards on a 
merit basis except that the Board shall exercise no 
authority with respect to the selection, tenure of 
office, and compensation of any individual employed 
in accordance with such methods) as are found by 
the Board to be necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the plan.” On the basis of this provision, 
the Social Security Board formulated a statement of 
basic principles entitled “Standards for a Merit Sys- 
tem of Personnel Administration.” 

Thus, a new title was given to the Classified Civil 
Service, and “merit” was officially systematized. Per- 
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haps I should say that “merit” was “linguistically 
systematized” since, under the name of civil service, 
“merit” had already been systematized, if indeed this 
is possible. In adopting the term “merit system” we 
cut ourselves loose from the terminology invented for 
a British trading company’s civil government of India, 
but the basic idea in the Parliamentary statute for 
improving the quality of Indian Civil Service admin- 
istration, namely, selection of government employees 
on the basis of merit, remains the same. 

There are some authorities who maintain that there 
is a difference between a “merit system” and a “civil 
service system.” Actually, the difference is in title only. 
There is, however, a great difference between a system 
or program administered in accordance with the spirit 
of merit and one administered on a spoils basis, re- 
gardless of the titles. Either type of program can 
exist under either a merit system or a civil service 
system. 

Prior to the enactment of the Social Security Act 
provision quoted above, only 19 states had established 
state-wide civil service systems. The federal require- 
ment resulted in the almost immediate establishment 
of merit programs in the remaining states, all of 
which use the term “merit” or “merit system” in their 
titles. 


FeperaL Aip 


N MOST INSTANCES, state agencies in the welfare, so- 
| cial insurance and health fields had their legislative 
acts amended, if necessary, merely to authorize them 
to accept federal grants-in-aid and to meet the re- 
quired federal standards. Most of the state merit 
systems were established by agency regulations as 
authorized by these statutory provisions. The Florida 
Merit System Regulation came into existence in this 
manner. 

The standards for a Merit System of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, as required by the Federal Security 
Agency today, provide that “if a state has a state-wide 
civil service system operating under standards sub- 
stantially equivalent to those provided, such state 
Civil Service system shall be applicable to the agencies 
receiving grants-in-aid.” A few of the states with state- 
wide programs, however, for one reason or another, 
have established separate merit system organizations 
for local agencies receiving federal grants-in-aid. For 
example, Alabama, with a state-wide merit system 
called the State Personnel Board, has two merit sys- 
tems for county agencies, health and welfare, and 
Colorado has a separate merit system for county wel- 
fare departments. In Alabama, it is my understanding 
and belief that the State Personnel Board is one of 
the best state merit systems in existence, but the fact 


that it was authorized by statute to serve only state 
departments and agencies may account for the sepa- 
rate merit systems for county employees of agencies 
receiving federal grants-in-aid for health and welfare 
purposes. 

You are probably familiar with the organization 
structure of merit system agencies. From the days 
when the British government established an agency 
for conducting examinations for entrance into the 
Indian Civil Service to the present, the principle of 
an independent, or semi-independent, non-political 
organization has prevailed. Board, Council or Com- 
mission members are appointed for over-lapping 
terms, and in states with the two party system, bi- 
partisan representation is usually required. To insure 
further non-political administration, the appointment 
of active political workers to the governing body is 
generally prohibited. 

Not only does tradition sanction a semi-independ- 
ent type of organization for the merit system adminis- 
trative agency, but sound public policy supports it. 
The governing body, by whatever name it is known, 
actually combines legislative, executive, administrative 
and judicial functions, and where these combinations 
of duties and responsibilities exist, American public 
policy and practice have required them to be exercised 
by an independent body. The formulation of rules 
within the framework of the basic law, and the estab- 
lishment of standards of qualifications and pay scales 
are legislative actions. The selection and supervision 
of the merit system staff and the promulgation and 
abolition of registers are executive and administrative 
acts, while the hearing of appeals and rendering of 
decisions thereon, embody judicial functions. By con- 
sidering the legislative and judicial functions as 
“quasi” in nature, we avoid the risk of court restraint 
on the ground of violation of constitutional separa- 
tion of powers. 


APPOINTING ProceDURE 


OWEVER, IT Is certainly sound American doctrine 
H not to allow these powers, or functions if you 
please, to be immediately and directly subject to the 
will of the chief executive. Merit System Council 
members in Florida are appointed for over-lapping 
terms of five years each, by a rather cumbersome 
procedure requiring joint action by the boards of the 
four participating agencies. An amendment to this 
procedure is now before the agencies which provides 
for each agency to nominate a member in rotation, 
with approval by at least three of the four boards 
concerned. But whatever we may have lost by the 
cumbersome nature of the appointing procedure, we 
have certainly gained by the independence, ability 
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and integrity of Council members selected in accord- 
ance with it. I question whether any state board, or 
other multi-member agency over the last fourteen 
years, has had members so earnestly devoted to their 
duties, and capable of rising above personal and 
political considerations and acting strictly for the pub- 
lic good. 

In concrete terms, the merit system should include 
at least six things. I shall not list them in order of 
their importance, but rather in the order in which 
the merit system is generally installed. 

1. First is the preparation of job descriptions and 
the establishment of standards of qualifications of ed- 
ucation and experience, and of uniform salary sched- 
ules. In merit system terminology, this means the 
development of classification and compensation plans, 
which are basic to any personnel program. 

2. Recruitment and selection follow the above steps. 
Merit system recruitment involves the granting of 
equal opportunities for every qualified person to com- 
pete for positions, and then an objective evaluation 
of their “merit,” a difficult task, I assure you. The 
best qualified persons, as determined by objective pro- 
cedures, receive priority of consideration in the selec- 
tion of employees by merit system agencies. 


TENURE 


3. Following selection on the basis above, and a 
probationary period, the merit system provides for 
tenure, or permanent status, for as long as the serv- 
ice of the employee is satisfactory and there is work 
to be done. 

4. Advancement in salary on the basis of service 
and satisfactory performance of duties, and promo- 
tion on merit are as essential to good personnel ad- 
ministration as any other part of the merit system 
program. 

5. Good working conditions, with definite provi- 
sions for earned vacations, sick, and other types of 
leave. 

6. The final point is the right of review, by an in- 
dependent non-political body, of actions taken by an 
agency involving an employee’s status or position. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof,” 
and the judgment, or the evaluation, of the merit 
system program should be on its contribution to the 
improvement of the public service. My position would 
prevent me from being a good judge of the merit 
system, but I should like to quote the opinions of dis- 
interested and qualified observers. In a study of fed- 
eral-state relations for the Hoover Commission, the 
Council of State Governments, always zealous in 
behalf of states’ rights, has the following to report: 
“National insistence upon state-wide merit systems 


for particular programs has undoubtedly improved 
the administration of those programs. Experience with 
merit systems in grant programs has also influenced 
a considerable number of States to extend these sys- 
tems to other departments.” Lewis Meriam, one of 
our country’s ablest administrators and a scholar of 
renown, wrote in 1946: “After merit system laws are 
passed and enforced, the technicians have a chance 
to do the constructive work required to bring well- 
qualified people into the civil service. . . . It was little 
short of amazing that several states, where conditions 
approached a public scandal, should in a few months 
become the field for great technical advances. It is 
also doubtful whether any group of administrative 
personnel has ever made greater contributions to merit 
system techniques than has the professional group 
concerned with welfare administration.” 

In so far as the welfare field is concerned, I am 
personally of the opinion that the merit system has 
made its chief contributions in the following: (1) 
encouragement of higher professional standards in 
social work, (2) development of techniques and meth- 
ods of employee evaluation, (3) non-political adminis- 
tration of public welfare activities, and (4) general 
improvement in the administration of public services, 
not only in welfare, but in related programs. 

In spite of the fact that I believe there have been 
a number of real achievements of the merit system, 
I would be among the first to admit that it has failed 
to achieve perfection. There is much criticism of 
the merit system, some of which is valid. I shall deal 
merely with a few of the major criticisms which do 
not cover the field by any means. 


“Rep Tare” 


N THE FIRST PLACE, we frequently hear complaints 
| of “red tape” from both appointing authorities and 
applicants. What these people do not know is that 
there is red tape in getting appointments under the 
spoils system, too, and some persons who have had 
experience with both kinds of “red tape,” have de- 
cided that it is much simpler to make an appointment, 
and simpler to secure a position under the merit sys- 
tem. Some of the procedures may appear involved 
and complicated to the uninitiated and uninformed, 
but it must be remembered that fairness and equity 
require definite procedures, to which there must be 
strict adherence. 

Another common criticism is that of “merit sys- 
tem” examinations. Just a few days ago I was 
“amused” by an account in an agency publication of 
an employee who “journeyed up to West Palm Beach 
to take the latest brain storm of the Merit System.” 
Actually, we are rather proud of our examinations, in 
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spite of the frequent criticism. Much of the criticism 
is due to lack of understanding of the objective type 
of examination. I shall not attempt to defend this 
type of examination here, but suffice to say that it is 
unquestionably the best device yet developed for the 
purpose of determining the knowledge of individuals, 
and of ranking them on the basis of knowledge. We 
have not yet perfected methods of evaluating person- 
ality, and training and experience, but the methods 
are more objective than generally realized. 

It must be remembered that we do not have any 
number of choices in this matter. Other objective 
methods that we—or the appointing authorities — 
might use, and the latter do use them on occasion, 
are age, sex, church membership, relationship, pul- 
chritude, how the applicant voted in the last election, 
or how he said he voted, and how much he con- 
tributed to the campaign of his sponsor. These are 
objective factors, and a rating scheme could be de- 
veloped for their use. Some applicants would receive 
a better rating than on a merit system examination. 
I once informed the director of a bureau employing 
a large number of women that what he wanted was 
for us to conduct a beauty contest, but the law re- 
quired us to give a written test. He never did answer 
me, and I have often wondered what he thought. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EXAMINATIONS 


E COULD CERTAINLY improve our examination pro- 
prea particularly in the following respects: 
(1) more frequent use of personality evaluation, which 
is more likely now that we have recently had, in a 
California case, a Supreme Court decision approving 
oral interviews as an “objective” method of rating 
candidates; (2) more frequent examinations, based 
upon continuous recruitment, so that an agency may 
consider the best person available at a particular time, 
rather than merely those whose names appeared on 
a list established months ago. 

Another criticism of the merit system, particularly 
in regard to welfare positions, is that it has not pro- 
vided established salary plans commensurate with 
the high professional standards that have been estab- 
lished. If the merit system agency has the authority 
to fix salary ranges in a state, and this condition 
exists, there is some validity to this criticism. This 
statement should be in the subjective, as I do not 
know of any merit system agency that has unlimited 
authority to establish equitable salary ranges. The 
agencies with which I am familiar can merely recom- 
mend salary ranges. I cannot speak for the members 
of my Council, but I believe they would equalize 
salaries, or certainly provide for a more equitable pay 
plan, for welfare, health and industrial insurance em- 


ployees if the authority to do so existed. 

However, I am frank to say that I have often 
wondered if there were not some connection between 
low salaries and the educational requirements for 
certain types of welfare positions. 1 know I am tread- 
ing on dangerous grounds, but I think public wel- 
fare executives might profit by an honest and frank 
discussion of one of their major personnel problems. 
In the early days of the program, I am afraid the 
Social Security Board, and the state welfare agencies, 
with merit system approval and support, established 
educational standards for social workers, particularly 
the beginning visitor classes, that the country was not 
only unwilling to accept but unable to meet. The 
schools of social work were simply not able to turn 
out, for one reason or another, a sufficient number 
of mature graduates to fill even the supervisory and 
administrative posts, much less the visitor and case- 
work positions. Even the requirement that the begin- 
ning class of visitor or caseworker be a college 
graduate, or have two years of college, has not been 
too helpful in improving public relations for the social 
work profession. Improved public relations generally 
mean higher salaries. 


“Pet GRIEVANCE” 


HE TWO YEAR COLLEGE requirement has been my 

“pet grievance” against the educational qualifica- 
tions established for social workers. I have had nine- 
teen years of college teaching experience, and it has 
been my observation that most, practically all, of those 
who dropped out of college after two years did so 
because they couldn’t make the grade. Our merit sys- 
tem examinations prove this. During the war years 
we had a class of war-duration visitor which only 
required high school graduation and four years of 
responsible, related experience. We gave the same 
written examinations to both war-duration visitor and 
visitor, but established separate registers. We made a 
study of their grades not long ago and divided them 
into three groups, (1) those with college degrees, 
(2) those with two years of college and two years of 
related experience, and (3) those with no college and 
with only four years of related experience. 

The college graduates made the highest scores, but 
in all the examinations—and they were comprehen- 
sive ones—the non-college candidates made grades that 
were significantly higher than the two year college 
group. A similar study was made in Iowa two cr 
three years ago, and the findings were the same. 

Another factor unfavorable to the profession is that 
the low beginning salary and college degree require- 
ment generally limits recruitment of new workers, to 
a considerable extent, to young women, many of 
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whom are not too stable or mature. We all love the 
ladies, except when it comes to paying them, and it 
does not improve the income of members of your 
profession by having too large a proportion of women. 
As the grandson of a man who was expelled from the 
ministry for the heresy of advocating equal rights for 
women, I think I can be permitted to make this ob- 
servation. 

In the early days, it was the attitude of merit sys- 
tem people and members of your profession that it 
was better to set up high standards and make excep- 
tions when necessary than to build standards slowly 
as the supply of experienced and trained persons in- 
creased. This may have been true. It may account, 
in large measure, for the high standard of welfare 
administration through the years. I am not saying 
that the policy, on the whole, was unwise. Some of 
the effects, however, were not good. 


PRoBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


HE MORALE OF employees with exceptional and war- 

duration appointments was not conducive to good 
personnel administration. The denial of employment 
to local people with intelligence and stability, but with- 
out college work, in favor of young college girls, fre- 
quently from other sections of the country, did not 
appear sensible to local citizens and members of ap- 
propriating bodies that determined salaries for welfare 
workers. More college graduates are becoming avail- 
able, however, and the most unhappy results of this 
policy have probably passed. There are still some 
problems here, however, and I am sure that you must 
be conscious of them. I realize that there are a num- 
ber of reasons other than those I have mentioned for 
low welfare salaries, but I have concerned myself only 
with those which appear directly related to the per- 
sonnel standards of the Merit System program. 

A final criticism we frequently hear of the merit 
system is that “you can’t fire anyone” under the merit 
system. At a recent civil service meeting in our state, 
one critic asserted that it took six months to dismiss a 
“civil service” employee in his city. The second-in- 
command of one of our state cabinet departments, not 
under the merit system, happened to be present, and 
he arose to remark that it took six months to dismiss 


an employee in his department, too. A recent article 
in Fortune makes the following statement concerning 
the dismissal of executives by big corporations: “Such 
are the practices of U. S. business that outright firings 
are rare indeed, and cushioned by euphemisms and a 
year’s salary.” Most of us under the merit system 
would probably be wiliing to exchange our tenure 
rights for this “tenure” policy of U. S. business. 

If I were an administrator in a large organization 
under the merit system I would hesitate to state that 
I could not fire anyone, for fear that it might be a 
reflection upon my ability. Most of the difficult cases 
involving dismissals under the merit system arise 
through failure to follow the proper procedure, or 
lack of preparation of the dismissal charges. A hear- 
ing may reveal that an employee needed better super- 
vision, not dismissal, and some of the dismissals you 
read about, and in which court cases are involved, are 
unjustified. Sometimes the dismissal authority is 
wrong, and the dismissed employee is right. 

The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, and the 
first half of the Twentieth, witnessed a tremendous 
growth in the productivity of men and machines. 
Animal power first gave way to water-power, then 
to steam, electricity and now atomic power. Tools 
gave way to machines. Serfdom and slavery gave way 
to free labor, paid with wages and salaries. In the 
period of most rapid increase, private management 
developed personnel programs, and governments 
adopted civil service and merit system programs. 
Some fear was always expressed at these develop- 
ments, but the productivity of man always increased, 
and life became richer, if not better, for all of the 
people. 





Social Work Education 
(Continued from page 50) 


fessional curriculum without field work facilities in 
public welfare agencies. 

Now is the time for this cooperative relationship to 
develop and mature. We have the necessary interest. 
All we need is to develop the plan. 
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ConstiTuTION Revision CoMMITTEE 

T ITS MEETING IN September 1950, the Board of 

Directors of the Association authorized the Pres- 
ident to appoint a special committee to revise the 
Constitution and By-Laws of APWA. The following 
persons were appointed to this committee: Chairman, 
Carl K. Schmidt, Jr., Executive Secretary, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission; Sanford Bates, Commis- 
sioner, New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies; Bess Craig, Child Welfare Representative, 
Children’s Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio; Fedele Fauri, 
Legislative Reference Bureau, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; Raymond M. Hilliard, Com- 
missioner of Welfare, New York City Department 
of Welfare; Lillie Nairne, Director, Orleans Parish 
Department of Public Welfare, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Albert C. Wilbur, Director, Kern County Wel- 
fare Department, Bakersfield, California. 

The Committee is anxious to have any suggestions 
of any member of the Association regarding changes 
that should be made in the Association’s By-Laws. 
These suggestions should be sent to thé chairman, 
Mr. Schmidt, with a copy to this office. 


Votinc AND MEETING REcIONs 


URING THE Past three years, the Association has 
U divided the country into six regions for the pur- 
pose of regional conferences, and into seven regions 
for the purpose of voting for Officers and members 
of the Board of Directors. Since some states are in 
one voting region and in another meeting region, this 
has led to some confusion. In an effort to remedy 
this situation, the Board of Directors, at their meeting 
in September 1950, authorized the President to ap- 
point a special committee to study the possibility of 
combining voting and meeting regions into a single 
regional system for the Association. 

The President appointed the following persons to 
serve on this special committee: Chairman, J. Milton 
Patterson, Director, Maryland State Department of 
Public Welfare; Francis Bagley, Director, Washoe 
County Department of Public Welfare, Reno, Nevada; 
Estelle Krick, Executive Secretary, Ward County 
Welfare Board, Minot, North Dakota; Harry O. Page, 
Deputy Commissioner for Welfare and Medical Care, 
New York State Department of Social Welfare; 
Arthur B. Rivers, Director, South Carolina State De- 
partment of Public Welfare; Ed Weiland, Director, 
Division of Public Assistance, Iowa State Department 
of Social Welfare; and Herbert C. Wilson, Assistant 


Director, Texas State Department of Public Welfar 

This committee is eager to have the thinking of 
the membership of the Association regarding the re 
gional set-up. Will you please send your suggestio 
to Mr. Patterson with a copy to this office. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EGINNING WITH this issue, we will carry a classified 
B advertising section. The decision to carry this 
type of advertising came as a result of requests from 
a number of state and local departments of public 
welfare. These agencies asked if they could use the 
medium of Pustic We.FareE to inform people of job 
opportunities in their respective agencies. 

The rates for this advertising are $6.25 for one 
column inch or fraction thereof. Copy of the adver- 
tisement must be received by the Editor on or before 
the 5th of the month preceding that issue in which 
it is to appear. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Editor. 











FIELD REPRESENTATIVES—Opening on the state staff 
of a state supervised, county administered public assistance 
program. Qualifications: one year of graduate training plus 
four years in last ten of employment in social work, one of 
which must have been in an administrative or supervisory 
capacity. Salary $305—$365. For details write Division of 
Public Assistance, 801 Harrison St., Topeka, Kansas. 








NEW MEXICO DPW: Field Representative 
and Child Welfare Worker position openings. 
Write to Merit System Supervisor, Box 939, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 








Top Program Planning Vacancy—Salary Range $565-677. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, Washington State Department of 
Social Security. Inquiries invited from applicants with ad- 
ministrative experience and graduate social work training. 
Filing date for merit examination closes February 19, 1951. 
Write for details to State Personnel Board, 1209 Smith Tower, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 








OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCED 
REHABILITATION SUPERVISORS 


STATE SUPERVISOR OF SERVICES 
FOR THE BLIND 


Develop and direct state-wide program 
Rehabilitation—Job Development—Home Teaching 
—Industries 


Salary Range $410-490 
Plus Index-based cost-of-living bonus 


APPLY—WISCONSIN BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 
—CAPITOL——MADISON, WISCONSIN 

















